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ARTS AND LETTERS: 


A National Program Needed? 


What is happening in America today to writing and paint- 
ing, to music and sculpture, to drama on the stage, the screen, 
and on television? 

What's being done about all these things generally lumped 
under “the arts’? How important are “the arts”? And what's 
being done about the men and women who create or perform 
them? 

Before World War II it was fashionable for visiting 
Europeans—and for many Americans—to dismiss this country 
as an artistic desert. 

Yet recently we've been reading newspaper headlines like 
these: 

“President Names 15 Trustees for National Culture Center” 

“Moiseyev Glowing in Report on U.S.: Dance Leader Hails 

Nation’s Culture in Moscow Talk” 

“4 Builders Named for Lincoln Center Arts Project” 

“Federal Role in the Arts Has Increased in Decade” 

For a cultural desert, these are pretty emphatic signs of 
fertility. 

Yet at the same time the financially distressed Chicago 
Lyric Opera Company is granted a subsidy of $16,000—by 
whom? By the Italian Government! 

For many people America continues to present a picture 
of perplexing contrasts—a land of immense wealth and talent, 
yet a land which largely neglects its creative and performing 
artists. 

Ours is a nation which willingly spends billions each year 
on defense of our way of life. It is a nation which willingly 
spends billions on scientific research to explore the universe 
and give its people more leisure time. 

Yet we are among the slowest and stingiest of all nations 
in spending money on those things which are generally re- 
garded as representing the highest and most enduring expres- 
sions of any way of life. 

We grant almost no national funds to our theatres, our 
museums, our opera houses, our orchestras and ballet troupes. 
We have no government programs to discover and aid young 
talent. Outside of New York and a few other spots, much 
of America still seems culturally arid. 

Throughout the history of civilization, governments and 
rulers have encouraged the arts. Today, in many parts of the 
world, governments—both democratic and totalitarian—are 
still the greatest patrons of the arts. These nations continue 
to recognize, as the New York Times puts it, that “art is im- 
portant as a national resource.” 

Drawings by C. P. Meier What about a national program for the creative and per- 
forming arts in America? What are its dangers and draw- 
backs? And what form, if any, might it take? 
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Art and Civilization. Ever since the first caveman took 


time off from his struggle for survival to scratch some decora- 
tions on the walls of his dwelling, art has been a part of man’s 
life. 

Deep down, human beings seem to have a desire to express 
themselves in words or music or patterns. This desire to put 
into expressive form hidden and formless aims can be re- 
garded as one of the very important manifestations of the 
human spirit. Men dance and sing and make beautiful objects 
because something inside them simply demands to come out. 

Originally many artistic activities were connected with 
basic needs—to increase fertility, to drive away evil spirits, 
or simply to carve a more ominous spear handle. But then, 
sooner or later in civilization, the arts began to break free 
from subservience to functional crafts and religious rituals. 
Men began to seek beauty for beauty’s sake. 

It was the ancient Greeks who brought civilization to one 
of its highest peaks. Classical Athens still stands unsurpassed 
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in sculpture and drama. It was the ancient Greeks, too, who 
realized that the love and creation of beauty is good for man— 
that it brings out his noblest instincts, makes him a happy 
and productive citizen. 

The philosophers Plato and Aristotle both emphasized this. 
They made a substantial place for art in their view of society. 
Plato prescribed art as part of the education of the citizen, and 
Aristotle urged the state to teach art so that men would know 
how best to use their leisure time. 

Whatever the advice of the philosophers, it is a fact that 
the golden ages of art have come in the periods of happiest 
union between art and the state. This is because great art 
requires patronage. Art requires money—enough money to 
give the artist the time and food and lodging to produce. 

Unlike most “commodities,” the value of art creations— 
paintings, poems, plays, symphonies and the like—simply 
cannot rest on a market exchange. The value of a new statue 
today is little indication either of its worth tomorrow or of 
the artist’s real excellence. How many loaves of bread equalled 
one painting like the Mona Lisa in the 16th century? How 
many loaves of bread is it worth today? 

Furthermore, artists are apt to produce their best work 
when they are expressing what is within them rather than 
catering to a precarious market—in other words, when they 
are free to produce as they choose. It is up to the patron to 
decide whether or not to underwrite that freedom. 


Patronage Through the Ages. Who have been the great 


patrons in history? In Asian countries great rulers have always 
gathered around them the kingdom's most talented poets, 
minstrels, painters, and builders. They have given these cre- 
ative men the support they need, and civilizations have been 
enriched by their output. 

In Western Europe for centuries after the sack of Rome it 
was the Christian Church which kept the artists functioning. 
The glorious Gothic cathedrals which soar upward in praise 
of God are the expression of the piety of thousands of name- 
less artists and craftsmen whose works were commissioned 
by the medieval Church and city elders. 

With the coming of the Renaissance in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, a new creative burst of energy brought new patron- 
age to the arts. The rise of capitalism and the rediscovery of 





Greco-Roman civilization gave new financial and artistic in- 
centives to the great families of Italy. The rule of the Church 
and the Empire gave way to the rule of secular princes. These 
men and women sought to glorify their reigns and beautify 
their cities by enticing to their courts the most gifted artists. 

This Renaissance patronage gave the artist a new freedom. 
He came into his own as a respected, dynamic, awe-inspiring 
force. Without such patrons as the Medici family in Florence, 
the Popes in Rome, and a host of lesser princes, the world 
might well have known no Michelangelo, no Leonardo, no 
Raphael. The incredible artistic splendor of the Italian Renais- 
sance was as much a product of the bank accounts of city- 
state rulers as the Parthenon was of the Athenian treasury. 

Princely patronage didn’t end with the High Renaissance. 
As the Italian cultural revival spread throughout Europe, 
monarchs vied with one another in surrounding themselves 
with creative men and women, commissioning great works 
of art, and encouraging literature. Shakespeare himself was 
the receiver of such patronage. As long as there were courts 
and aristocrats, state patronage and princely patronage were 
one and the same. 

It is with the passing of flamboyant royalty that new prob- 
lems have arisen. In the Industrial Revolution new private 
fortunes were amassed, and leading families became art 
patrons. In America, for instance, the Carnegies, Mellons, 
Fricks, Fields, Rockefellers, and Whitneys are among those 
who have done much to aid in the establishment of great 
public art collections. In many parts of the world, too, repub- 
lican governments attempted, with some success, to continue 
the patronage traditions of the old monarchies. 

All over Europe today, for example, the State Opera, Na- 
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tional Theatre, and State Museums are commonly found 
institutions. : 

Yet it has sometimes been difficult to find a proper place 
for aid to the creative and performing arts in the budgets of 
democracies. When primary emphasis has been placed on the 
preservation of order and the lifting of living standards, 
national culture is often neglected. 

The British Experiment. One nation which has tried to 
bring subsidies to the arts is the United Kingdom. In 1958 
an unusual institution, the Arts Council of Great Britain, 
celebrated its twelfth anniversary. This ingenious national 
program for the arts has met with hearty acclaim. 

The Arts Council was largely the brainchild of John May- 
nard Keynes, the English economist. In 1940 Parliament had 
become concerned about the danger to British arts from the 
widening war in Europe. The crisis of that year brought the 
rebirth of the principle of state subsidy for the arts in the 
form of a “Council for the Encouragement of Music and the 
Arts.” 

What Lord Keynes did in 1946 was to bring about the 
expansion of this earlier CEMA into a permanent national 
body withdrawn from party politics. Britain's Arts Council is 
simply an agency whereby the state, out of taxpayers’ money, 
encourages the theatre, music, opera, ballet, poetry, painting 
and sculpture. Among the many artistic activities subsidized 
by the Council are the Covent Garden Opera, Sadler's Wells 
Opera and Ballet, all the principal national orchestras, and 
England’s famous Shakespearean repertory company—the Old 
Vic. 
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One thing the Council carefully avoids is the creation of 
a unified “National Culture” by administrative dictation. 
According to Keynes, the Council's members “are greatly con- 
cerned to decentralize and disperse the dramatic and musical 
and artistic life of the country, to build up provincial centers, 
and to promote corporate life in these matters in every town 
and county. . . . We want to collaborate with local authori- 
ties and to encourage local institutions and societies and local 
enterprise to take the lead.” 

Through several mechanisms, the Arts Council is well pro- 
tected from political manipulation and the arts are well pro- 
tected from dictatorship by the Council. The Council's mem- 
bers, chosen by Britain's equivalent to our Secretary of the 
Treasury, in consultation with the Minister of Education and 
the Secretary of State for Scotland, are people whose artistic 
judgment is cultivated and whose personal integrity is un- 
challenged. 

The Council is advised by committees of distinguished 
professional men and women in the various fields with which 
it is concerned. These committees let the Council know their 
desires and are free to protest against what they regard as its 
mistakes. 

The total annual outlay of the Arts Council generally in- 
volves the British caxpayer in an expenditure of less than five 
cents per person. 

The success of Britain's Arts Council undoubtedly influ- 
enced the designers of the newly created Canada Council. In 
1957 the Canadian Parliament acted on the recommendations 
of a 1951 Royal Commission and set up a public corporation 
supplied with state funds but entirely independent of govern- 
ment control. Two $50 million endowment funds free the 
Canada Council's appointed members from annual appeals to 
Parliament, although Parliament reviews its operations each 
year. 

The Canada Council's aims are more diversified than those 
of its British counterpart. But one is to foster and promote 
“the study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in 
the arts, humanities and social sciences.” So far the Council 
has aided the arts through the granting of funds to young 
artists and to professional “producing” organizations like the 
ballet companies, symphony orchestras, and theatre groups. 

It is still too early to judge the Canadian experiment. But 
clearly Canadians have decided to attempt a major national 
program to give vigor and freshness to Canada’s cultural life. 

The Arts Under Dictatorships. Democracies are not the 


only nations which have realized in recent years the vital role 
of the arts in creating a full and happy national culture. 
Curiously enough, the dictatorships of the 20th century have 
been among the most generous in their subsidies to creative 
individuals. But in so doing they have established tight poli- 





tical control and censorship over the artist—restrictions which 
often tend to stifle creativeness. 

Indeed, here lies the most obvious peril in government 
assistance: unless a nation’s Arts Council or Art Bureau is 
well protected from political interference, subsidies open the 
door to tyranny. The problem is as old as mankind. Plato 
himself moved from high praise of the arts in one moment 
to a plan for rigid censorship of the artist in the next. 

Nazi Germany provided generously for artists who worked 
under the auspices of the Reich Culture Chamber. Yet no 


artistic expression was permitted which did not conform to 
standards approved by the government. 

Fascist Italy likewise provided a high place for art and 
the artist. Mussolini’s obsession with Rome’s glorious past 
made him an immediate ally of many artistic institutions— 
in general as long as they conformed to Fascist specifications. 

In the Soviet Union, patronage of the arts under the Min- 
istry of Culture is extraordinarily extensive. Like the scientist, 
the artist is a privileged member of the Soviet hierarchy, 
bedecked with public honors and supported with state sub- 
sidies—free to create as long as he stays true to the current 
Marxist interpretations within his art form. Yet the story of 
Nobel prize-winner Boris Pasternak shows vividly how unfree 
the non-conforming artist can be in Russia today. 


The American Experience. Many generations ago, 
Thomas Jefferson called attention to the social value of art, 
its use in developing symbols for the new nation, and the 
pleasure it afforded. As one scholar has said, “When Jeffer- 
son wrote the ‘care of human life and happiness is the first 
and only legitimate object of good government,’ his definition 
of happiness distinctly implied enjoyment of art.” 

Yet America’s record in aid to the arts has failed to match 
that of her European relatives. Until very recent years, the 
patronage of the arts was left to isolated individuals in a 
few cities and to a few enlightened municipalities which 
established art museums, perhaps a small orchestra, or an 
opera company. Today we stand as the richest nation on earth, 
yet one of the lowest in our public expenditure on the arts. 

How and why did this happen? 

Partly, perhaps, because we spent several generations throw- 
ing our energies into this vast continent of ours—taming it, 
harnessing it, and settling its open spaces. 

Partly, perhaps, because unlike the men and women of 
older countries, we have not lived every day of our lives 
among the time-honored products of art—the cathedrals, pal- 
aces, chateaux, parish churches, paintings and statues of West- 
ern Europe. We are not continually reminded of man’s won- 
drous and mysteriously powerful artistic spirit. 

Whatever the reason, our neglect in recent decades has not 
been total. As the economic battles of the 19th century and 
the early 20th century receded, more and more men have 
come to think a little less about the essentials of sutvival and 
a little more about what to do with free time. The 48-hour 
week has become the 40-hour week and less. What will 
happen when the four-day week becomes a reality? Perhaps 
we are reaching a time where quality will begin to displace 
quantity as a major national obsession. 

But the U.S. Government's first major venture into subsidy 
of the arts was hardly a result of prosperity and automation. 
It was a result of economic depression, an economic depres- 
sion which made the problem of a livelihood even more acute 
for the artist. And it was an experiment colored by its use 
as a welfare remedy. 

This venture was composed of the New Deal’s various Fed- 
eral Art Projects of the 1930's, a program designed to aid 
unemployed artists much as the government was aiding un- 
employed bricklayers, bakers, and longshoremen. But it also 
became a program designed to “relate the arts, both fine and 
practical, to the daily life of the community; to develop a 
National program of cultural activities which truly reflect 
community interest and experience in the arts.” Most suc- 
cessful of all, probably, was the Treasury Department's Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, a program inaugurated in 1934 to achieve 
the artistic embellishment of public buildings by the nation’s 
finest artists without regard to their relief needs. It was Pres- 
ident Roosevelt who pointed out that no more “than one out 
of ten of our citizens had ever had the chance to see a fine 
picture . . . to find out that art is an added enjoyment of 
life and an enrichment of the spirit.” 

The federal projects of the thirties were controversial at the 
time and remain so today. They were caught in a crossfire of 





criticism—both from the opponents of federal welfare pro- 
grams and from the opponents of federal interference in the 
arts. Because of the wide-ranging, and often unconventional 
political opinions of some artists, the government was also 
accused of aiding subversives. 

Furthermore, some private artist groups criticized the gov- 
ernment in the inevitably controversial area of taste—what is 
good art and what isn't. One group of present-day “abstract 
expressionist” painters, in fact, attributes the growth of its 
type of art to the artists’ personal reaction against years of 
painting “realistic” murals in the nation’s post offices. 

Most of these federal programs died natural deaths in the 
days of World War II. So far there has been no attempt to 
revive them. But our government has not been completely 
inactive since the end of the war. 

Indeed, the end of American isolation has slowly given a 
new direction to federal concern with the arts. For peace 
soon brought the problems of maintaining an alliance of free 
nations. To lead an alliance you must win and hold the respect 
of your allies. You must understand them, and you must give 
them a full picture of you. 

In the post-war years America was rich and strong. Yet to 
many people all over the world America’s very richness and 
strength have made us seem culturally barren. We have seemed 
preoccupied with the Almighty Dollar. We are leaders in the 
fight against Communist materialism. Yet many of our allies 
have wondered if we are not ourselves thoroughgoing materi- 
alists, with our continued emphasis on cars and refrigerators 
and TV sets. 

“There is no great American art. There is no great American 
literature. There is no great American music.” So think mil- 
lions in many parts of the world. Yet a nation which can 
produce a Melville, a Whitman, and a Hemingway, a Marian 
Anderson and a Leonard Bernstein, a Frank Lluyd Wright, a 
Robert Frost, and a John Singer Sargeant—such a nation is 
not one to be scoffed at. 

And so our government has tried to tell the story of art 
in the United States to peoples everywhere. 

Such programs of exported American talent ran into much 
of the same kind of criticism that had plagued the pre-war 
federal projects. They also ran into the budget-cutters; the 
arts were always the first item to go. 

Despite tough sledding before some congressional commit- 
tees, despite early errors of taste and judgment—when an 
American exhibit would be sent on tour, then suddenly re- 
called because of allegations of bad art or Communist artists— 
the idea of cultural exchange has firmly taken root. Indeed 
art has come to be recognized as a highly effective weapon in 
the Cold War. 

One of the most successful of such enterprises has been 
the International Cultural Exchange Service, set up under the 
State Department in 1954. Working through a private agency, 
The American National Theatre and Academy, this program 
has sent to 80 countries over 80 attractions representing the 
finest examples of American theatrical and musical life. 
Among the touring groups have been the smash-hit Porgy and 
Bess which brought tremendous enthusiasm from Soviet audi- 
ences, the Boston, Philadelphia, and New York symphony 
orchestras, the dancer Martha Graham, the American Ballet 
Theatre, and a host of others. 


The success of these tours has had a double effect. It has 
given Europeans, Asians, Africans, and South Americans a 
new conception of America’s artistic capabilities. And it has 
given many Americans a new respect for government's role 
in aiding the performing and creative arts. 

What Shall We Do? In 1951 President Truman ordered 
a survey by a special commission on the Federal Government's 
activities in the field of art. Two years later, that Commis- 
sion made its recommendations and concluded that “art is an 
activity as essential to the general welfare as education or 
recreation.” 

In 1954 a private Committee on Government and Art rep- 
resenting twelve leading art organizations urged that five new 
advisory commissions be set up to advise the Federal Gov- 
ernment on art projects. It argued that these commissions 
should parallel our National Science Board in their freedom 
from political control. But it opposed any plan for large-scale 
government employment of artists or subsidizing of the art 
world. 

In his 1955 State of the Union Message, President Eisen- 
hower said, “The Federal Government should do more to 
give official recognition to the importance of the arts and 
other cultural activities. I shall recommend the establishment 
of a Federal Advisory Commission on the Arts . . . to advise 
the Federal Government on ways to encourage artistic en- 
deavor and appreciation.” 

More recently, various bills have been introduced in Con- 
gress calling for some form of government assistance to the 
arts. One, successfully co-sponsored by Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Representative Frank Thompson, Jr., will set up 
a National Cultural Center in Washington, D.C. Another, in 
the 85th Congress, called for the creation of an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for International Cultural Relations. Actually 
a Special Assistant for just such matters was appointed in 
early December. 

Meanwhile, another law was passed to save the old Patent 
House Building as a national art museum. 

Whatever one’s views, there are clearly at least three ques- 
tions that can be asked about federal assistance to the arts: 
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The grave problems in all three areas remain the same: 
how to give public assistance, but keep it free of political 
interference; how to give the artist the freedom he needs to 
do his best work even though his ideas and habits may be 
unconventional; how to avoid overcentralization and bureau- 
cratic red tape; and how to obtain the best brains, talent, and 
taste in running a federal program. 
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SUGGESTED FOR FURTHER READING 


Government and Art, A Study of American Experience, by Ralph Purcell, with an introduction by Clarence Derwent, published 
in 1956 at $2.75 by the Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey Avenue, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 
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